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EDITORIAL 421 

over, with the 43 . 2 per cent in English literature, 21 per cent in American his- 
tory, 23 . 5 per cent in English history, 44 . 3 per cent in advanced French, 47 . 1 
per cent in advanced German, 38 per cent in geometry, 26 . 1 per cent in solid 
geometry, 42.3 per cent in chemistry, 48.3 per cent in biology, 49.8 per cent 
in physics, 27 . 5 per cent in mechanical drawing, etc. If we "fail egregiously 
to teach Latin," what shall be said about these other subjects? We need 
not overrate examinations, which are but an imperfect record or measure of 
results, but since the issue has been raised it is well to have it made clear that 
they tell in favor of Latin instead of in favor of "the modern school." It is 
not the only point at which the soundness of Dr. Flexner's theories is open to 
serious doubt." 



NEW ALLIES AGAIN 

[The editorial in the March number of the Journal under the 
caption "New Allies" came from the Pacific coast. Almost 
simultaneously comes a communication from the Atlantic coast, 
from Professor W. S. Fox, of Princeton University, on the same 
subject, showing how widespread is the feeling that our pro- 
classical campaign must be pushed outside our own camp. It is 
interesting to note in this connection the significant conference 
called at Princeton for June 2 ; see the fuller notice under " Current 
Events."] 

Since the delivery of the first effective attack on the classics as 
a factor in education, the supporters of the classics have uttered 
and written many strong words of defense. And in these latter 
days they go even farther; instead of weakening before what many 
claim to be an inevitable debacle, they steal the enemy's powder, 
now instituting courses in "Vocational Latin," now visualizing the 
language into the same class as engineering graphics — -in fact, 
almost making it a tangible object. Be it said to the credit of 
these loyalists that they attain as much success as is possible with 
such transparent devices. In the meantime, however, they are 
not neglectful of the conservative methods of protecting their 
position, and accordingly fill the columns and pages of the educa- 
tional journals, classical and general alike, with statistics, explana- 
tions, and apologies. 

Now all this is well and good; but, we ask, is it not time for us to 
pause and ask ourselves if by these methods we are really breaking 
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the enemy's lines? Or, in other words, are we impressing those 
people whom it is necessary to impress favorably in order to restore 
classical studies to their rightful place in school and college 
curricula ? Indeed, just what are we accomplishing ? 

It will doubtless be a shock to many to be told that, in the 
main, we are but carrying coals to Newcastle. Practically all the 
articles written in defense of the classics appear in periodicals 
where in the very nature of things they are likely to meet with 
approval. The murmur of surprise that greets the publication of 
a strong defensive paper in a distinctly lay journal is the measure 
of the rarity of the phenomenon. Such documents are indeed so 
few and far between as to leave but little cumulative effect of a 
positive character. Similarly, oral deliverances of a like tenor are 
generally confined to audiences frankly sympathetic with the 
classics. The situation then seems ridiculously like the complacent 
back-patting of the village society for mutual admiration; the 
rustics disperse to their homes only more local than ever, and, with 
certain allowances made, the net result of our efforts seems to be 
that we close our journals and go home from our conferences only 
more classical than ever. 

If this is so, we should not delay in putting to ourselves several 
pertinent questions: Are the classical forces thoroughly co- 
ordinated? Do we know, not in any offhand way, but cate- 
gorically, who are our strongest men within the ranks, and the 
friends without, who can be relied upon to fight with us at any 
time ? Are we quite sure of a common purpose ? That is, is the 
aim of our much speaking and much writing to reach only our- 
selves, our colleagues in other departments of study, school boards, 
educational commissioners, school trustees ? Or, on the contrary, 
is it so to present the cause of the classics that, in addition to all 
these, the parents and students of the land may be compelled at 
least to think seriously of Latin and Greek as essential to a thorough 
education ? This group, in the last analysis, is the decisive factor 
in the situation. If its voice is loud only for the so-called vocational 
subjects, its demand is granted; but if it call again for the bread 
of classics, it will not be put off with the stone of something else. 



